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WITHIN THE WEEK 


There was a time when the 
clarion call to “Write your Con- 
gressman!” had power and sub- 
stance. Postal protest was the 
individual’s instrument of indig- 
nation. Last wk, in Washington, 
as the well-stuffed mailsacks piled 
up. unopened in the offices of 
senators and representatives, the 
individual’s weapon struck a new 
low in effective response. For the 
men of congress know that this 
vast bulk represents not spon- 
taneous expression, but carefully- 
calculated pressure. It is the PAC 
going in for mass production. And 
PAC has overplayed its hand. 
Your congressmen are not so 
much impressed as annoyed. 

This being election yr, most 
representatives and a good many 
senators have been closely analyz- 
ing sentiment in their commun- 
ities. They know how the people 
—all of the people—feel on con- 
troversial issues. As we have said 
before, the original House version 
of the OPA bill will be substan- 
tially modified, but PAC-inspired 
protests will play a minor role in 
impending decisions. 

A sound case can be made for 
modified price control. But it is 
tragically obvious that in certain 
categories OPA has scarcely a 
semblence of authority. This can- 
not be better illustrated than in 
the case of meat, where even 
Dep’t of Agriculture spokesmen 
admit that probably half the na- 
tion’s current consumption is 
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channeled thru black mkts. In 
metropolitan centers the  over- 
whelming majority of housewives 
are paying over-ceiling prices for 
meats—and know it full well. Ob- 
viously, you can control prices 
only in those cases where you 
control distribution. 

A familiar argument of those 
who hold OPA sacrosanct is that 
production is flourishing under 
current curbs. They point to 
goods turned out at the annual 
rate of $150 billions, “the high- 
est peacetime level on _ record.” 
However, these figures do not 
mean what they seem to say: that 
our factories are producing more 
consumer goods than at any 
time in the past. In the first 
place, the wholesale price index 
is more than 40% above the level 
at war’s outset. This means that, 
in terms of commodities, produc- 
tion is much nearer $100 billions 
than $150 billions. 

Other things to be marked are 
the virtual disappearance of low- 
price goods from our markets, 
and the marked deterioration of 
quality. Both conditions tend to 
give people less merchandise per 
dollar spent. Finally, too, it must 
be emphasized that in that $150 
billions of production there is a 
very high percentage of what in- 
dustry calls durable goods—heavy 
machinery, etc. To be sure, loco- 
motives are sorely needed, but 
you can’t spread them on bread— 
if you had the bread. 
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SHIFTING SANDS 


In many cities, firemen are 
on 172-hr-per-wk schedule. A 
number of municipalities pro- 
pose to amend charters re- 
ducing fire dep’t hrs to 48 
per wk, in line with nation- 
wide program to employ 40,- 
000 add’l veterans in metropol- 
itan fire dep’ts. . . Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, investigating 
comparative efficiency of “dis- 
abled” vets, has surveyed 450 
plants employing 1,700,000 
workers, including 88,600 dis- 
abled. On employer testimony, 
83% of disabled won efficiency 
ratings high as ablebodied; 
7% were rated superior. Only 
10% were found inferior in 
efficiency. . . Modern Industry 
reports persons who have lost 
limbs dislike terms “handi- 
capped” or “disabled.” Ques- 
tioned, they express prefer- 
ence for “amputees.”. . . On 
May 10, a new 3¢ commemor- 
ative stamp was placed on 
sale. It features the honor- 
able service emblem of the 
armed forces. (Post Office 
department 


publicity 
erred in S 
calling it 


“discharge” 
insignia.) 
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“We found a Santa Claus in an 
American still."—F H La Guarp1a, 
director gen’l1 UNRRA, announcing 
gift of 500 tons of cracked wheat 
by United Distillers, Inc. 1-Q 

“The one thing that keeps them 
from uniting is that the majority 
carry excess baggage in the form 
of a potential wedding ring.”—Dr 
Witt1am ERNEST WELD, pres of Wells 
college, explaining that women 
have not been able to get equal pay 
for equal work in professional and 
industrial fields because they have 
not been willing to unite, make de- 
mands of employers. 2-Q 

“It’s not only half the city’s popu- 
lation I’m worried about. I’m afraid 
I'll get in trouble with .my wife.”— 
Mayor STANLEY W CHURCH, New 
Rochelle, N Y, regretting gallant 
gift of nylons, obtained thru ad- 
vance knowledge of New Rochelle 
shipment, to lady out-of-towner. 
(Mayor provided nylons in answer 
to lady’s written complaint that 
own nylons were ruined stepping 
into a New Rochelle hole.) 3-Q 

“It’s a paradise. Not like the 
movies but pretty darn nice.”—Ex- 
Pvt Prrrz G Popper, 28, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa,-electing to make perm- 
anent home in Fiji islands, where 
he spent 2 yrs in army, after 9 
mo’s’ coping with food, clothing 
shortages in U S. (Popper is already 
enroute to Fijis, plans to fish for 
living.) 4Q 

“It seems to me not only possible 
but highly probable that atomic 
energy will be used for local pur- 
poses, such as preventing frost in 
orange groves.”"—Prof ELLSWORTH 
HuntTInctTon, Yale Univ, in Ameri- 
can Wkly. 5-Q 

“Cultural education must include 
a thorough knowledge of mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry.”— 
Dean W R Woo ricu, Univ of Tex 
college of engineering, advising 
South to overhaul its definition of 
a “cultural education” if it wants 
to compete with “industrial” sec- 
tions of country. 6-Q 

“I was amazed. 
had quit using 
Hory, who told 


I thought people 
it.,—Sen CLYDE 
colleagues on a 
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YOU ON THAT?” 





Senate agricultural commission 
that tobacco representatives claim- 
ed that 42 million lbs of snuff would 
be used this yr. Sen ELmMer THOMAS 
revealed that Senate still has 2 
silver snuff boxes, one for Republi- 
cans, one for Democrats. 7-Q 

“The law and the stage—both are 
a form of exhibitionism.”—Orson 
WELLEs, observing good lawyers are 
good actors. 8-Q 

“One of our troubles has been 
that we’ve had too many ‘soil 
miners’ and not enough real farm- 
ers.” — Rosert S Herrick, retiring 
sec’y-treasurer Ia State Horticul- 
tural Society. “We've got to start 
thinking about things in other 
terms than ‘you can’t take it with 
you.’” 9-Q 

“T’ve seen more overt. unabashed 
open-air daylight love-making in 
the past half hr than in any pre- 
vious 10 yrs of my life. Postwar 
Paris is still Paris!”—Sen ARTHUR 
H VANDENBERG, Of Mich, reporting 
observations made during stroll 
thru Tulieries gardens, Paris. 10-Q 

“When the snow flies—next Jan- 
uary at the latest.”"—PauL Porter, 
OPA chief, naming approx time 
ease-up of nylons shortage may be 
expected. (He also had news for 
men: Good white shirts will be 
back on mkt—and soon.) 11-Q 

“Now that the manpower short- 
age is over I guess they can get 
along without me.”—MicHaEL Dv- 
GAN, Springfield, Mass, 80-yr-old 
Western Union messenger, an- 
nouncing decision to retire. 12-Q 

“Hollywood is a universal disaster 
compared to which Hitler, Himmler 
and Mussolini were trivial and fleet- 











ing incidents. All the arts in Amer- 
ica are a gigantic racket, run by 
unscrupulous men for unhealthy 
women.”—Sir THomas BEECHAM, 
giving a few opinions to the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, after his recent 
visit to America. 13-Q 

“At least 40% of unmarried 
troops in Germany want to marry 
German girls. They are the hardest 
working girls I’ve ever seen.”—Pvt 


FRANK ALLETT, stationed in Ger- 
many. 14-Q 
“We pay 2¢ for bubble gum, 


and it is only supposed to be l¢. 
We think the men of the OPA 
should take care of that.”—-D1ana 
DomiInico, 7-yr-old Philadelpia lass, 
in a letter to Rep Wm A BarreTT, 
of Pa. (BarReTT promised to “crack 
down” on offenders.) 15-Q 

“T won't be old till my feet hurt, 
and they only hurt when I don’t let 
‘em dance enough, so I’ll keep right 
on dancing.”—BIL. “Bojangles” 
Rosinson, who recently celebrated 
60 yrs of professional dancing. 16-Q 

“ ” 

“If we had known the occupation 
was going to be so fair, we would 
have surrendered much sooner.”— 
Prince TaAKAHITO MrxKasa, brother of 
Emperor HIROHITO. 17-Q 

“Of what use is the extra money 
so many people have if they can’t 
buy something better than they 
had before?”—ArTHUR BESSE, Pres, 
Nat’l Ass’n of Wool Mfrs. 18-Q 

“The Duke was not flattered.”— 
Evening Standard, London, refer- 
ring to recent request of Duke of 
Windsor for gov-gen’Ilship. (Foreign 
Sec’y Ernest Bevin offered south- 
ern Rhodesia, Africa.) 19-Q 


“It’s part of a trend away from 
a patriarchal society—toward a so- 
ciety run by women.”—Dr Franz 
ALEXANDER, prof clinical psychiatry, 
Univ of Il, explaining that girls 
dress like men because they want 
to live in a man’s world on an 


equal basis. ~ 20-Q 
“Labor unions, cooperatives 
and. . . other groups are the core 


of America’s new capitalism. But 
we can’t afford to let them run hog 
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wild. Unless they are regulated, our 
new capitalism cannot prosper.”— 
Eric JOHNSTON, retiring pres, U S 
Chamber of Commerce. 21-Q 

“Drunken vet, wife, 7 dogs, 4 fe- 
male cats, 2 alligators need apt 
with adjoining snake pit. We 
smoke drink and sit up all night 
beating kettle drums.”—Adv in 
Minneapolis Tribune. 22-Q 
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“Every tractor that is 
not used for plowing and 
harrowing means that at 
least 32 persons in the 


SS 


starvation areas abroad will be de- 
prived of life saving grains between 


now and harvest time in those 
areas.”— CLYDE A ZEHNER, chair- 
man Pa agricultural adjustment 
administration, proposing that 
house Amish sect cancel its man- 
date that only horses be used in 
farming. A spokesman for the 
Amish declared proposal “simply 
out of the question.” 

oe ” 


“They are just not 
available and the situa- 
tion is growing worse 
because of strikes.” — 
Pavut L LEaMAN, Lancaster (Pa) 
county AAA chairman, declaring 


that tractors are not available even 
if Amish would decide to change 
to them. 








“and there’s the baby, of 
course, but he’s not named yet.’— 
Mrs CLARENCE SCHOFIELD, Minot, N 
D, 40-yr-old mother of 20 children, 
reeling off family roster for admir- 
ing reporters. (Daughter Izerta, 18, 
in charge of household during 
mother’s latest confinement, ob- 
served: “Twenty children in a fam- 
ily isn’t a record in N D, but when 
14 of them afe at home and eat- 
ing at the dinner’ table—that’s 
something. else.”’) 23-Q 

“If all I am told about mothers- 
in-law were published, people would 
gasp.”—-Dr HENry Wrtsown, Bishop 
of Chelmsford, England. “I am not 
saying there are not many good 
and helpful mothers-in-law, but 
there are a great number of the 
other sort.” 24-Q 

“There are millions of dollars 
worth of equipment to be taken 
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care of, and no one to take care 
of it.’.—Genl Dwicut D _ EISEN- 
HOWER, citing need for soldiers in 
under-complemented Pacific bases. 
“At Honolulu, for instance, the en- 
tire Seventh Air Force is down to 
a strength of only 404 men.” 25-Q 
“ ” 

“T am not going to be just one 
more on his list.”—ILtona Massey, 
Hungarian actress, explaining re- 
fusal to date CLarK GABLE. 26-Q 

“ ” 

“Unless a discovery as funda- 
mental and revolutionary as the 
building of the original (atomic) 
bomb has been made, the radius of 
the destruction for many yrs will 
be counted for mi’s in single fig- 
ures.”—Group Capt GEOFFREY CHES- 
trRE, London, who flew as observer 
on Nagasaki atom bomb raid, de- 
claring Prof Haro.tp J Lasxr’s state- 
ment that U S has new bomb 
powerful enough “to devastate In- 
diana and Illinois, and 5 could de- 
stroy the U S south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line,” is “fantastic.” 27-Q 

“There are different varieties of 
Fascists. Some like beer, some like 
wine, some like Franco, some like 
the King of Greece. But you can 
always tell them if they bitterly 
hate the Soviet Union.”—Itya Exr- 
ENBURG, Russian journalist. 28-Q 

“oe ” 

“There should be at least 48 
women in the senate.”—Mrs ELiza- 
BETH JORDAN, candidate for Repub- 
lican nomination for U S senator 
from Pa. 29-Q 

“If the future of this country, or 
of England is dependent on a $3 
billion loan, then God help them 
both.”—Sen At Murpock. 30-Q 

“ ” 

“There’s no better way for me to 
celebrate. I don’t drink.”—Jockey 
WarREN MEHRTENS, 26-yr-old rider 
Ky Derby winner, Assault, announc- 
ing plans to celebrate by “going 
to my wife and son.” 31-Q 


“ ” 


“They want a $10,000 home when 
they can’t afford one costing more 
than $6,000."—Ros’r V WALKER, 
ass’t to pres, First Federal Savings 
& Loan Ass’n, Miami, Fla, report- 
ing about 50% of vets applying 
for bldg loans have tendency to 
“shoot beyond their means.” 32-Q 

“T am proud of the honor for my 
race, for my -children and for my 
church.”—Mrs Emma CLARISSA CLEM- 


ENT, Louisville, Ky, 71-yr-old Negro, 
named “The American Mother of 
1946” by the Golden Rule Founda- 
tion. (Mrs CLEMENT is mother of 7 
children, among them a univ pres, 
a prof of physics, prof of English, 
and an Army chaplain.) 33-Q 


“We can’t allow movies where 
Negroes are given social equality 
with white people. It might cause 
disturbances down here.”—Lioyp T 
BrinrorD, 77, Memphis, Tenn, state 
movie censor. 34-Q 


“ ” 


. “T’ye .been a Marine 12 yrs. I 
fought on Bougainville and Guam 
but you can say for me that Alca- 
traz Island prison is the toughest 
defensive position I ever saw.”— 
Warrant Officer CHarLEs L Bucx- 
NER, who led detachment of U S 
Marines in 30-hr-seige during “battle 
of Alcatraz.” 35-Q 


“ ” 


“You of course, are not typical. 
I was freferring to the eastern 
bobby soxers—a sorry lot.”—JaMEs 
MONTGOMERY Ftacc, artist, forced 
to modify his charge that bobby 
soxers dress “sloppily and in bad 
taste” when cornered at RKO 
studio commissary in Hollywood by 
4 irate bobby soxers. The girls 
took a look at Frace’s bluish pink 
sports shirt, royal blue slacks, linen 
jacket, purple socks drooping about 
his 2-toned oxfords, and chorused: 
“That’s all brother.” 36-Q 
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Justice on a Drumhead—Mav- 


RICE ROSENBLATT (wartime special 
agent of Criminal Investigation 
Dep’t of the Army), The Nation, 
4-27-'46. 


On paper army justice is severe 
but fair. Actually it is frequently 
unfair and even brutal, less a 
system of justice than an arbitrary 
disciplinary code. . . 

The ist complaint against army 
justice is that it operates on a 
double standard. Theoretically both 
officers and men are subject to the 
Articles of War listed in the Man- 
ual; in practice army justice is 
administered only by officers and 
applied almost exclusively to en- 
listed men. Only commissioned of- 
ficers may serve on the court. Con- 
sequently the soldier is not tried 
by his equals but by representatives 
of a superior class whose status is 
maintained by disciplining the 
ranks. An officer may violate an 
Article of War flagrantly and pub- 
licly, and not be punished. He is 
rarely confined to a guardhouse 
before trial. . . If found guilty the 
double standard still operates— 
“the higher the rank the milder 
the penalty.” A reprimand to an 
officer is regarded as equivalent to 
a prison sentence for an enlisted 
man... 

At present the House Military 
Affairs Committee and an army 
commission are investigating the 
court-martial system. Any effort to 
revamp military justice runs head 
on against the congealed caste 
system. . . Now is the time to obtain 
needed changes, while the army is 
courting public favor for appropri- 
ations and recruits. . . Remember. 
the man in uniform can do nothing 
about all this. It is up to veterans 
and civilians to right the wrongs of 
the past and set up a court-martial 
system which will be the corner- 
stone of a democratic army. 
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AGRICULTURE—1 

One of Professor Reimers’ pupils 
was asked to define the word agri- 
culture. “Agriculture,” replied the 
boy, “is something like farming 
only farming is doing it.”—Sargent 
(Neb) Times-News. 
ATOMIC AGE—2 

It is not too much to say that 
the new age of alchemy has in 
essence not only substituted nuclear 
energy of the atom for the nuclear 
energy of the individual man, it 
has substituted gov’t for God.— 
Vinci. Jorpan, Manifesto For The 
Atomic Age. (Rutgers) 


CAPITAL—Labor—3 

Fortune’s latest poll of exec opin- 
ion (revealed that) 67% of the 
execs interviewed feel that the 
profits a co makes should not be 
taken into acc’t in setting the wage 
rates it’ pays, while only 13.1% be- 
lieve that profits should be taken 
into consideration. That a reply to 
this question would depend upon 
other factors was. the opinion of 
19.8%.—Management Review. 


CHRISTIANITY—4 

A wise person truly said, “It 
ought to be as impossible to forget 
that there is a Christian in the 
house as it is to forget that there 
is a 10-yr-old boy in it.”—Rocer J 
Squire, “The Hand of the Good 
Shepherd,” Church Mgt, 4-46. 


CONTENTION—5 

Very frequently a fight for what 
is right degenerates into a quarrel 
for what is left—Wit & Wisdom. 


DEBT—6 

The only thing that doesn’t be- 
come smaller when it is contracted 
is a debt.—Louisville Times. 


DIVORCE—7 

Some of our modern customs 
cause complications. On registra- 
tion day at a jr hs in one of our 
western cities, a girl came to the 
teacher with this problem: “What 
shall I put where it says ‘Father’s 
name?’ Do you want the man my 
mother’s divorced from, or the one 
she’s married to now, or the man 
she’s going to marry after she gets 
her divorce next wk?”—Your Life. 


EDUCATION—8 

We are prone to think of edu- 
cation. as being synonymous 
with schools and colleges. It is time 


we flung that narrow concept out 
the window. Education does not 
mean school bldgs and school sys- 
tems. It does not mean instruction, 
tho that is a part of it. It. does 
not mean only’ knowing’ the 
answers. In my definition, educa- 
tion means seeking for reason, wis- 
dom, and understanding—the draw- 
ing out of all that lies behind the 
human facade—T A Warren, “On 
Educating the Dustman,” Rotarian, 
5-"46.. 


FAITH—9 

Faith is not contrary to reason, 
but rather “reason grown coura- 
geous.”—-SHERWOOD Eppy, Think. 


FARM—Production—10 

. . American farmers produce less 
per acre, on average, than the 
farmers of almost any other coun- 
try. .. tho, in defense of the Amer- 
ican system. . .our farmers do pro- 
duce far more per man than do 
farmers anywhere else in the world. 
—EpwarD H FAULKNER, Uneasy 
Money. (Univ of Okla Press) 


GUIDANCE—11 

All Western Union clocks are 
electrically controlled and corrected. 
A min or so before noon each day 
the clocks are put in connection 
with the Naval Observatory in 
Washington, D C. At the observa- 
tory men are watching and measur- 
ing the progress of the sun across 
the heavens. At 5 sec’s before 12 
noon, a warning “tick” sounds over 
the wires. Then, at the exact in- 
stant that the sun is over the me- 
ridian, the Naval Observatory 
flashes a signal over the wires, and 
every Western Union clock is auto- 
matically made true for the day... 

The best of us have our percent- 
age of error in living. It would 
help us to be set back “on the 
beam” now and then. Like the 
Western Union clock, we would be 
better for an occasional reference 
to the one perfectly true Guide up 
above.—Henry S DIsTELHORST, War 
Cry. 


HUNGER—12 

In time of famine, food is the 
dominant part of everybody’s self. 
As Gandhi once observed, “God 
Himself dare not appear to a 
hungry man except in the form of 
bread.”—CLypE R MILierR, The Pro- 
cess of Persuasion. (Crown) 


IMMORTALITY—13 
I believe in immortality because 
if we live at our best, we must 
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have the background of eternity. 
Permanence is the supreme thought 
in man amid all his calculations. 
This is a preparatory world, a 
school in which primary courses of 
study are pursued but not crowned 





with graduation—Rosert G LEE, 
The Teacher. 
They DO say... 
With understandable _ reluc- 


tance, MGM has decided to film 
Robinson Crusoe sans romance. 
Only love interest will be be- 
tween SPENCER Tracy and a 
parrot. . Chicago Daily News 
is keeping score on weather fore- 
casts. Tally for weather man at 
2 wks: won 11, lost 3, percentage 
.785. . . Movie actor’s pet peeve— 
rain scenes—may soon pass. 
Rain illusion in Bel Ami is 
achieved thru painted materials, 
gauze, lights. . . RKO version of 
FERENC MOLNar play, The Law- 
yer will be titled “The Biggest 
Thief in Town.”. . . There ought 
to be a wisecrack in fact that 
last wk was Nat’l Noise Abate- 
ment Wk, Nat'l Music Wk and 
Nat’] Baby Wk. .. N Y Times 
reports women of classic Evans- 
ton, Ill now meet to hear cap- 
sule reviews of condensations 
of books in Omnibook. . . Matter 
of Minor Moment: Nashville’s 
historic Maxwell House, prob- 
ably only hotel in U S with 5¢ 
turnstile to men’s room, is re- 
moving same on order of chain 
hdgtrs in Chicago. 











LANGUAGE—14 

An English prisoner-of-war re- 
patriated via Odessa tells of meet- 
ing a Russian officer who spoke 
perfect English. So proud indeed 
was the Russian of his English 
that he kept correcting the Eng- 
lishman’s native speech. 

At last the Englishman got fed 
up and said, “All right, I may be 
wrong. But you are talking capi- 
talist English—I talk working 
English.”—Forum. : 


LUCK—15 

Depend on the rabbit’s foot if 
you will, but remember it didn’t 
work for the rabbit!—R E Suay, 
Onward, hm, Bankers Life Ins Co. 


OPPORTUNITY—16 

“Keep your wagon hitched to 
a star, but always have your bag 
packed ready to shift stars at a 











moment’s notice,” Horace Fletcher 
once said to me. I have followed 
his advice to great advantage. — 
Wittiam Dana Orcutt, From My 
Library Walls. (Longmans, Green) 


PEACE—17 

Peace is different from butter 
and lamb chops. The more people 
want it, the more there is to go 
around.—GraciE ALLEN, syndicated 
column. 


PERSPECTIVE—18 

“Don’t ask a horse with blinkers 
to describe the landscape.”—Wat- 
TER Bapcer, one-time editor of Lon- 
don Economist, quoted in Nation’s 
Business. 


PROPHECY—19 

An Indian named Joe wowed a 
small Canadian community with 
his uncanny way of predicting 
changes in the weather. On a sunny 
day, along would slink Joe and say: 
“Bimeby rain come.” 

One day it was particularly mis- 
erable—rain, wind, cold. “Joe,” in- 
quired a hunter, “when will all 
this blow away? Bimeby nice day?” 

The red man shrugged. “Dunno,” 
he replied. “Radio he broke.” Holly- 
wood Reporter. 


RELIGION—20 

Some folks’ religion is like cider 
—sweet enough until it begins to 
work.—Wesleyan Christian Advo- 
cate. 


RELIGION—and Science—21 

Science asks the questions, “How 
many?” “How heavy?” “How swift 
in motion?” Religion asks the 
questions, “How good?” “How love- 
ly?” “How worthy of our loyal de- 
votion?” Between these two cate- 
gories of questions there is a very 
important distinction, and now at 
last we bring them  together— 
science and religion, intelligence and 
good will—KirTLEyY F MaArtHER, 
“When Science & Religion Meet,” 
Science Education, 3-’46. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—22 

If you persist in driving with 
your head in the clouds, you are 
due to find a permanent home 
there.—Wing-Tips. 


SIN—23 

The other fellow’s sins, like the 
other fellow’s car lights, always 
appear more glaring than our own. 
—Wisconsin Dells Events. 
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In industrial centers thruout the 
country OPA is getting about 4 times 
as many petitions for eviction as it 
did a yr ago. The scarcity of rental 
housing is of course the basic rea- 
son. Now, when a rental house is 


sold, the evicted tenant is, in a 
great majority of cases, obliged to 
buy a house of his own. In all prob- 
ability he evicts someone else. Thus 
sale of one rented house may start 
almost endless chain of evictions. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has been surveying what they term 
the “substantial shift” from  ten- 
ancy to owner-occupancy in 122 
cities. In a few cities the gains in 
home ownership over a 5 yr period 
exceed 50%; one-fourth show gains 
of 36% or better. 

While home ownership is nor- 
mally a stabilizing factor, there is 
considerable apprehension over the 
present condition of forced pur- 
chase of homes by persons who are 
not prepared financially to assume 
the long-term burden, or whose 
residence in the community is only 
temporary. It should be realized 
that there is a fairly high percent- 
age of families in every city who, 
for any number of reasons, should 
never undertake home ownership. 
This group collectively represents 
the normal rental mkt. But as we 
have previously pointed out, rental 
units are gradually disappearing. 
And certainly present low rent 
schedules do not encourage specu- 
lative bldg for rental. Most econo- 
mists, including the nat’l leaders 
who formulated the CED program 
for reconversion, now agree that 
while rent controls cannot be lifted 
at this time, some relief should be 
granted landlords, with progressive 
increases to pace rising operation 
costs. It is not realistic to assume 
that capital will build rental houses 
and ap’ts unless there’s a fair pros- 
pect of realizing profit on the in- 
vestment. 
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CALCULATING DEVICES: New 


direct-reading electronic micro- 
meter will measure thickness of 
soft, compressible mat’ls such as 
rubber, felt and paper, to accuracy 
of 0.00003 inch. (Business Wk) 


“ 


HORTICULTURE: Adapted to use 
for professional grower, home gar- 
dener, are “Fertapots,” made of 
manure mixture by automatic pot 
machines, kiln dried. Transplant- 
ing outdoors, pot and all goes into 
ground, softens up in moist soil 
as plant food for roots of growing 
plant. (Adv & Selling) 


“ ” 


INVENTION: New umbrella fea- 
turing headgear on center rod en- 
ables rainy day shoppers to carry 
packages under both arms. Head- 
gear designed like visored open 
cap, with chin strap to hold it 
firmly in place. When parasol is 
closed, the headgear piece is with- 
in the folded cover. (Des Moines 
Register) 


MEDICINE: Use of deadly ultra- 
violet light on selected mold spores 
may double nation’s production of 
penicillin. Successful tests have 
been conducted at the Univ of Wis- 
consin. (Grit) 


PLASTICS: New plastic coated 
clothesline, pre-stretched to mini- 
mize sagging. Cannot mildew or 
rot, can be left up yr around, wiped 
clean with damp cloth. Less 
susceptible to kinking, will out- 
wear rope line. A Silver Seal pro- 
duct. (Premium Practice & Busi- 
ness Promotion) 


“ ” 


PROCESSES: Laundering boon is 
U S Rubber Co’s newly developed 
textile treatment to give fabrics 
permanent “starch.” Completely in- 
visible on fabric, it’s unaffected by 
laundering and dry cleaning. Based 
on resinous compound, new finish 
adds very little to weight of fab- 
rics, does not detract from soft- 
ness. (Forbes) 


SPEECH—Speaking—24 

Smart Aesop, the slave of Xan- 
thus, a wealthy man of Greece, 
when commanded to furnish the 
finest feast that money could buy, 
supplied tongues, cooked in many 
ways. When Xanthus remonstrated, 
Aesop reminded him that “nothing 
excels the tongue; it is the great 
channel of learning and philosophy 
and by that great organ everything 
wise and good is accomplished.” 
Xanthus commanded him to furn- 
ish the food for the next day’s 


feast. but instructed Aesop 
to serve “the worst meat” that 
could be found... 

Tongue was again the _ food 


chosen by Aesop. Xanthus called 
upon Aesop to explain why tongue 
should be the best meat one day 
and the worst meat another. 
“What,” replied Aesop, “can be 
worse than tongue? What wicked- 
ness is there under the sun that 
it has not a part in; it is the ruin 
of empires, of cities, and of private 
friendships; the cause of treason, 
violence, injustice, 
Pick-Up, United Parcel Service. 


SPEECH—Speaking—25 

To keep after dinner speeches 
on schedule, a roller device has 
been invented which feeds speaker 
his mss at a pre-determined rate 
of speed.—Newsweek. 


SPRING—26 

If Spring came but once a cen- 
tury . .. what wonder and expecta- 
tion would there be in all hearts 
to behold the miraculous change! 

But now the silent succession 
suggests nothing but necessity. To 
most men, only the cessation of 
the miracle would be miraculous, 
and the perpetual exercise of God’s 
power seems less wonderful than 
its withdrawal would be. We are 
like children who are astonished 
and delighted only by the second- 
hand of the clock, not by the hour- 
hand. — Henry WapswortH LONG- 
FELLOW, Spring. (From Kavanaugh) 


THEORY—vs Practice—27 

I was used as the guinea pig for 
one of (Mark Twain’s) greatest in- 
ventions—a bed-clamp to _ keep 
children from kicking off the 
covers. But it didn’t work so well 
in my case, much to his indigna~ 
tion. There was nothing wrong 


with the bed-clamp—it was either 
the baby or the way it was hitched 
on. He probably suggested to my 


fraud.”—The : 


mother to get another baby.— 
SAMUEL CHARLES WEBSTER, Mark 
Twain, Business Man. (Little, 
Brown) 

TROUBLE—28 


If a man could have half his 
wishes, he would usually double his 
troubles.—Fraternal Monitor. 





Malpractice 

We teach democracy in all our 
classes; 

The constitution and freedom of 
speech 

Have become tremendously pop- 
ular. 

Yet should a teacher intimate 

That she has a right 

To a voice in the school board 
election; 

That she suspects that the anti- 
labor newspaper 

Is backing the wrong candidate; 

That because a man holds a 
public office 

He is not necessarily endowed 

With divine intelligence; 

That the local politicians 

Are not all they should be;— 

She is not called liberal-minded, 

She is fired.— Vircinta CHuRcH, 

Teachers are People. (Hebberd) 

29 











VISION—Lack—30 

It is told that a group of citizens 
in Lancaster, Ohio, a little over a 
century ago, petitioned the school 
board for the use of the school- 
house for a discussion of the new 
invention, the steam locomotive. 
The school board gave careful con- 
sideration to the petition and then 
gave its decision: “If God in His 
infinite wisdom had intended man- 
kind to be hurtled thru space at 
the outrageous speed of 15 mi’s an 
hr He would have said so in His 
Holy Scripture. Petition denied.”— 
CLrypE R MrIierR, The Process of 
Persuasion. (Crown) 


WOMEN—-Work—31 

Suppose your wife suddenly dis- 
appeared dnd you decided to adv 
for someone to do her job. Your 
classified announcement would read 
something like this: Woman want- 
ed: To help in house. 18-hr day, 7- 
day wk. Sleep in. Must have know- 
ledge of cooking, sewing, medicine, 
law, child welfare. elementary elec- 
tricity, bookkeeping and men. Must 
be strong and willing. One who can 
help in garden preferred. No wage, 
but all found.—World’s Press News. 
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What Education May Yet Be 


PORTER SARGENT is in some degree a stormy petrel of the educational 
world. Now in his 74th yr, he graduated from Harvard 50 yrs ago this 
spring. After a few yrs of teaching and research at his Alma Mater, he 
turned to preparatory schools. As the founder and director of Sargent’s 
Travel Schcol for Boys, he made, with his charges, 5 complete trips around 
the world. His principal publication, the Handbook of American Private 
Schools, is now in its 29th edition. Last yr, tutor Sarcent, who distrusts. 
many of the so-termed “Progressive” edicts, set himself the task of com- 
piling a bulky vol, Between Two Wars—The Failure of Education, (Porter 
Sargent, Boston, $5.) It is a pessimistic, but humor-lightened record of the 
2 decades between 1920-40. Educators will find it a challenging, thought- 


provoking adventure. His concluding paragraphs 


intimate that there 


may, perhaps, be some hope for the enlightenment of a future generation. 


The educator of the future will 
realize that his function is to deal 
with the growing organism, and in- 
sofar as his knowledge permits, to 
guide and encourage growth. From 
the horticulturist and the stock- 
man, he will know that it is easy 
to dwarf, distort, or destroy, but 
that growth, while it may be stimu- 
lated by favorable conditions, can 
only be promoted by better nutrition 
and the removal of harmful in- 
fluences. From the revelations of 
the biologist, he will have learned 
something of the nature of growth, 
how the genes control, and how 
environment influences. . . 

Future teachers will have under- 
standing from the physiologist of 
the functioning of the organism, 
and from the neurologist of the 
processes of the nervous system 
which have to do with intellectual 
development. From the somatolo- 
gist, he will have learned that, like 
health, intellectual development 
is not purely mental but is in- 
fluenced by the functioning of the 
whole organism; and from the en- 
docrinologist, that the nature of 
mental and emotional activity 
changes with the composition of 
the blood due to glandular secre- 
tions or artificial injections. 

The anthropologist will have led 
him to see the pupil before him as 
the result of long evolution which 
has produced variations, but that all 
men are one freely interbreeding— 
that we should recognize “cousin- 
hood” rather than verbalize the 
sentimental “brotherhood,”  sub- 
consciously rejected. From _ the 
semanticist, he will know the dan- 
ger of an uncomprehending misuse 
of words and will endeavor to save 
his pupil from such conflicts as 


have been revealed by the psy- 
chiatrists. . . 

The correlation between physi- 
ological processes and muscular 
tonus, worked out by Mathias Alex- 
ander, will not be unknown to 
some teachers who possibly may 
have derived still further inspira- 
tion from the wisdom of the most 
ancient cultures of the East, from 
which we Western barbarians, thru 
the millenia, have only slowly de- 
rived the elements of our religion, 
philosophy and science. 

Our future educator may not 
know all these things, but he will 
know that these things are to be 
known and in his recognition of 
his limited knowledge and unlim- 


ited ignorance, he will approach 
his pupil in a greater spirit of 
humility. 


With such understanding, he will 
more readily be able to start the 
pupils’ internal combustion engine 
without the present-day sputtering 
and backfiring. When a generation 
of men, or even a small number of 
them, have had opportunity to grow 
from infancy into adulthood under 
such protective and enlightening 
guidance, with the recovery of their 
ancient heritage, the urge to dis- 
cover, they will have uncovered 
those things which are concealed 
from us and will have learned 
much of which we are unconscious. 
Then these enlightened will com- 
prehend and command the forces 
about them. They will see to it that 
no longer shall the earth be fouled 
by those who at present deface it. 
Then. only then, may we all wor- 
ship God and all that He created, 
with an open mind, and a cheer- 
ful heart, and an unlimited drive 
forward. 








SEND YOUR BOOK ORDERS 


TO QUOTE: For the convenience of 


subscribers, we shall be glad to furnish, postpaid in the U 8S, any book in 
print, at publisher’s list price. Remittance should accompany order. Please 
specify author, title and publisher, if known. 











GEMS FROM 


Testament of Faith 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


In Nov, 1784, in the latter part 
of his stay in France, FRANKLIN 
rec'd a long, gossipy letter from 
his friend, GEo WuaTLEy, a London 
economist and author of The Prin- 
ciples of Trade. It was 6 mo’s later, 
161 yrs ago this wk, that Dr 
FRANKLIN finally got around to re- 
plying, with an equally long and 
diverse missive. The letter, fortun- 
ately preserved, is of consequence 
chiefly for the brief passage here 
excerpted. 


You see I have some reason to 
wish that, in a future state, I may 
not only be as well as I was, but 
a little better. And I hope it; for 
I. . . trust in God. And when I 
observe that there is great frugality, 
as well as wisdom in His works, 
since He has been evidently sparing 
both of labor and materials; for by 
the various wonderful inventions of 
propagation He has provided for 
the continual peopling His world 
with plants and animals, without 
being at the trouble of repeated 
new creations. . . I say that when 
I see nothing annihilated, and not 
even a drop of water wasted, I can- 
not suspect the annihilation of 
souls, or believe that He will suffer 
the daily waste of millions of minds 
ready made that now exist, and put 
Himself to the continual trouble 
of making new ones. 

Thus finding myself to exist in 
the world, I believe I shall in some 
shape or other, always exist; and, 
with all the inconveniences human 
life is liable to, I shall not object 
to a new edition of mine; hoping, 
however, that the errata of the 
last may be corrected.* 

* Note similarity of expression in 
FRANKLIN’s celebrated Epitaph, written 
57 years earlier, in which he likened his 
body to the cover of an old book: 

“. . .For it will, (as he believ’d) appear 
* once more 
In a new and more elegant Edition 


evised and corrected 
By the Author.” 
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The switchboard 
WCHS Charleston, W Va, was 
able to answer all queries when 
transmitter trouble recently silenced 
the station for a few mins. That is, 
all but one telephoner, an old lady 
who, after learning of the trouble, 
demanded: “Well, couldn’t your an- 
nouncer have made an announce- 
ment about  it?”’—Broadcasting 
Telecasting. 


operator at 


The novice at fishing had hooked 
a very small trout on a little 
lake in the Canadian Wilds. He 
wound it in excitedly until it was 
rammed against the end of his rod. 
Then he turned inquiringly to the 
guide and said: “What do I do 
now?” 

The guide drawled, “Climb up 
the rod and stab it with your hunt- 
ing knife.’—Woodmen of the World 
Magazine. 


“ ” 


Helen refused a 2nd helping of 
ice cream with a polite but wistful 
“No, thank you.” 

“Do have some more, dear!” her 
hostess urged. 

“Mother told me to say, ‘No, 
thank you,’” Helen explained naive- 
ly, “but I don’t think she could 
have known how small the Ist 
helping was going to be!”—Chris- 
tian Observer. 


OF THE WEEK 


Hat: something the average man 
covers his head with, the beggar 
passes around, the statesman throws 
into the ring, and the politician 
talks thru.—Viking. 


“ ” 


PARATROOPER: the only man who 
gets up in the world by falling down 
on the job. — San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 

A lot of house hunters are getting 
stucco these days.—Andrews Field 
News. 





GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Morton DOWNEY 


One morning while shaving, 
a friend of mine was carrying 
on so angrily that it attracted 
the attention of his wife who 
was preparing breakfast in the 
kitchen. “What in the world’s 
the matter?” asked his young 
spouse. 

“My razor—it won't 
shouted the husband. 

“Don’t be silly, dear,” she re- 
plied. “You mean to tell me 
your beard is tougher than the 
linoleum?’’—Best. 


cut!” 


Two farmers, jealous of each 
other’s earlyrising, became boast- 
ful. One allowed as how he got up 
before 3 A M. His rival, hoping to 
catch him in a fib, rose at 2 the 
next morning and went to call on 
his bragging neighbor. 

When the latter’s wife ans’d the 
door and was asked where her hus- 
band was she replied: “Dunno— 
but he was around early this morn- 
ing.”—Jnl of Education. 


“ ” 


A prominent American traveling 
in Italy in behalf of his govern- 
ment stopped at a small inn for the 
night, and instructed the native 
courier who accompanied him to 
enter his name in accordance with 
the local police regulations. Later in 
the evening he asked the servant 
if he had complied with his orders. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“How did you write my name?” 
asked the American. 

“Well, signor, I can't pronounce 
it,” was the reply, “but I copied it 
from your portmanteau, sir.” 

The American could not remem- 
ber having affixed his name to his 
luggage, but, being very tired, de- 
cided not to press the matter. The 
next morning he saw the light, 
when, upon coming downstairs, he 
was greeted by the desk clerk with, 
“Good morning, Signor Warranted 
Solid Leather.”—Wall St Jnl. 


A soldier from Kans City married 
a girl from a little town in France. 
He warned her that every Sat night 
the Indians get drunk, sweep into 
the city and tomahawk and scalp 
the settlers. But he also explained 
that the Redskins are not very 
smart and are easily hoodwinked. 
All one has to do is duck when the 
tomahawk swings and hand the 
Indian a wig. He'll think it con- 
tains scalp and everything and trot 
along. The story came to light 
when custom officials found half a 
doz blond swatches in the young 
lady’s luggage—WiLL1am McGarry, 
“Tall Tales (1946) ,” Elks Magazine, 
5-'46. 








